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An Early Christian Letter from Rome. — Among the Amherst Papyri 
recently published by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt is a fragment of an 
early Christian letter. It was written from Rome to Christians in the 
Fayum, but by whom, or precisely to what intent, the lacunae in it 
make obscure. The date, too, is only partially preserved — Ilawi ij aird 
"PaS/ir/s, the year having been broken away; but the editors placed it, 
on palaaographical grounds, between 250 and 285 A. D. Of the 
three columns of the original letter, the second and most of the third 
remain. These unfortunately yield little continuous sense ; the Fayum 
Christians are clearly to make up certain sums of money and send 
them to Alexandria, where the writer, on his arrival from Rome, hopes 
to find them. Possibly there was a famine in the city. But hazy as 
the purport of the fragment is, a number of names are mentioned — 
Mo£tjuo? 6 IldMras, Uar^/o ' AwoXXwvios, Ni\os, H/oafiaTtivos, ©«ovas, an 
avayvaxTTtjs or "reader" — and among these Professor Harnack, with 
his unerring historical sense, has made some illuminating identifica- 
tions. 

Beginning with the fact that in the East, in the earliest time, 
Hanus (Papa) was the title of the Alexandrian bishop — so Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria ( f 264), styles his predecessor ( f 247) 6 fuucapios 
7rcwras 'H/ocucXas (Eusebius, H. E., 7:7: 40) — Harnack points out that 
there was an Alexandrian bishop named Maximus in the third century. 
Indeed, he was the successor of Dionysius, and ruled from 264 to 282 
A. D., and there is thus every reason for identifying the Maximus of 
the Amherst letter with him. Any doubts as to this identification will 
be dissipated by the further fact that a Theonas is mentioned in this 
letter as in Alexandria, and that Maximus' successor was called Theo- 
nas. Theonas was bishop of Alexandria from 282 to 300 A. D. As 
for IlaT^/o 'AwoWwvios, he was probably bishop of the local church in 
the Arsinoite nome to which the letter was addressed. 

These identifications raise the letter to the significance of a first- 
rate historical document, and, as Professor Harnack points out, con- 
stitute a conspicuous vindication of the palseographical skill of the 
editors who placed the document between 250 and 285 A. D., for 
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the historical notices now found in it date it conclusively in the reign 
of Maximus, i. e., between 264 and 282 A. D. The letter was thus 
written from Rome in the days of Dionysius of Rome (259-68) or 
Felix (269-74) or Eutychianus (275-83), but that one of these 
popes was its author is impossible, since the letter is dated by the 
Egyptian month Pauni, and the writer is clearly a resident of the 
Fayum. There is extant a spurious letter of Felix to Maximus, and 
there was probably once a genuine one; and Christian intercourse 
between Rome and Alexandria at this time is further attested by the 
statement in Dionysius' letter to Germanus that there were brethren 
from Rome at Alexandria at the outbreak of the great persecution, 
and that one of these went with Dionysius, Maximus, and the deacons 
before the governor ^Emilianus. The Amherst letter has served to 
bring us strangely near the early church at an interesting and critical 
period in its history, and it is the more unfortunate that this letter is 
so fragmentary. 

New Fragments of Hebrews and Genesis.— A further interest attaches 
to this same papyrus, for on it have been written the opening words 
of the epistle to the Hebrews and the first five verses of Genesis in 
Greek. The fragment of Hebrews, which runs 

iro\v/A£pa>s kox iroXv[T/oo]ir(i)S 

iraXe o 6(eo)s Aa\ijcr[a]s to[is ir\arpa 

is interesting as being the only manuscript to contain the word rumv 
after irarpdaiv ("to our fathers"). The lines are written above the sec- 
ond column of the letter and are in a hand probably contemporary with 
it. The Genesis verses are given in the version of the Septuagint and in 
that of Aquila, in a hand perhaps half a century later. The first part 
of the fifth verse — " and God called the light day and the darkness he 
called night" — is missing from both texts, and from the Aquila text 
part of vs. 2 is missing. The text of Aquila will illustrate the slavish 
rigidity of his method, e. g., in the use of ow as an equivalent for UK, 
even when flH marks the direct object. As this is the only manu- 
script to preserve certain parts of Aquila's fourth and fifth verses, the 
Amherst lines are here given. 

«v K«<^aXco) «ktmt£v 0(a>)s <rw rov ovpavov 
Koi t[i;]v ytfv 7} Se yrj tjv Ktviofxa kou \o\v 
6tv /cat [tjwrev 0(co)s [y]e[y]r)0i)T<i> <jxt>[s koi 
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«ycv[Yr]o <£a>s [jcat £i8e]v #(to)s to </><i>[s o]ti aya 
0ov . . 8t£x[ a >P'o- £ >'] 0(eo)s fiero^v <j>m\r<K 
/cat /A£To£v tov ^ovcotoJvs Kat cytvcTO ccr||ir]cjoa 
Kai [] . - . njpoH ^[/xjc/oa Trpmrr)-' 

The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. — Coptic fragments of a non- 
canonical gospel were recently published from a Strassburg papyrus by 
Jacoby, and were identified by him as parts of the lost Gospel according 
to the Egyptians. His reviewers incline, however, to the opinion that 
the fragments have nothing to do with the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, but may, perhaps, be from the Ebionite Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles mentioned by Origen in his first homily on Saint 
Luke.' 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
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